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ABSTRACT 

The teacher's manual accompanies the Ethnic Heritage 
in America curriculum materials for elementary- level social studies. 
First, the manual presents a background discussion of the materials. 
The materials resulted from an ethnic education project based on a 
course for teachers on Community Policies in Ethnic Education at the 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. One of the main goals of 
the project was to develop materials in ethnic studies for grades 5-8 
that deal with Greeks, Jews, Lithuanians, and Ukrainians. Two main 
themes selected for the materials are (1) contributions of an ethnic 
group to American life and (2) the relationship of an ethnic group to 
its homeland. The materials concentrate on the following five topics: 
early settlement of America^ mass immigration, cultural patterns in 
Europe and USSR# conflicts within the nation, and challenge of an 
interdependent world. The ways that the themes in the materials can 
be integrated into an existing curriculum are listed and matched to 
one of the five topics of ethnic studies. Finally, two short papers 
are presented that deal with teaching ethnic studies. They are 
"Problems in Maintaining Ethnic Group Identity and Cohesion" by 
Thomas Kochman and "The Name of the Game Is Democracy: Transmitting 
the Concept of Ethnicity and Cultural Pluralism of American Society 
in a Classroom Setting." (ND) 
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ABOUT THE PROJECT 

The Chicago Oonsortium for Inter-Ethnic Curriculum DevelqExnent con- 
sists of four Chicago-based educational institutions and organizations f 
sponsored by fiDur oorresponding ethnic groi^)s: The Hellenic Cbuncil on 
Education^ ^pertus College of Judaica^ Lithuanian Educational CDuncil of 
the United States^ and the Ganmittee for the Advanoorent of Ukrainian 
Studies in Illinois. In a>k^>eration with the Policy Studies Dqpartrtent 
of the College of Education at the Uhiversity of Illinois at Chicago 
Circle^ the Oonsortium sx±mitted a proposal and received a grant from the 
United States Office of Education under Title IX Ethnic Heritage Studies 
•of the ESEA to. condtict a project in the development of currLcular itateririls 
for \jeper elementary grades in Ethnic Studies. 

The Project was conducted at the University of Illinois at Chicago 
Circle froti JiiLy 1, 1975 to July 30, 1976. Its purpose was threefold: 
(1) to develop models for ethnic studies in the i5)per elementary grades 
that wuld concur with the school's curriculum; (2) to explore ways of 
ocnitiunication in the field of education between ethnic groins and public 
educational institutions, as well as among the. ethnic groi5)s thonselves; 
(3) to promote ethnic studies through teacher education and parents' in- 
volvement. 

Tb attain these goals, the program of the Project included diverse 
activities. During the Fall and Winter Quarters a special accredited 
course on Oxmunity Policies in Ethnic Education vms offered through the 
Department of Policy Studies at the UICC. The pexticipants in the course 
were teachers of Satxorday and private day schools of the four ethnic 
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groups involved in the Cbnsortium^ teacheirs from select public schools^ 
and a nxirber of parents \*ose children attended either ethnic or public 
schools. In five itonths of weekly meetings^ the participants visited 
ethnic schools and corrounities and discussed problems of ethnic educa- 
tion with ethnic octntoinity leaders and educators. The course's instructors 
fonned two Curriculum Davelopnent Teams : one cotposed of ethnic school 
teachers v?ho provided infc^rmation on their ethnic groips^ and another of 
public school teachers v*iose function it vas to praise ^ evaluate and 
revise these itaterials^ and also to provide suggestions regarding their 
use in a public school environment. 

Not only teachers^ but also p^55ils from schools in the Chicago area 
ware involved in the Project's activities. IVro school Fairs were held 
with the view of prototing interest and knowledge about the four ethnic 
groips of the Consortium. Bie first Fair was teld at S^)ertus College of 
Jucaaica in Decottoer, 1975: children frcxn ethnic schools participated in 
it. Ihe proqram included short silent films and video tapes taken in 
the classrooms of the participating schools^ erfiibits of ethnic folk art 
and of text books used in ethnic studies ^ ethnic dance and song peirfcm- 
ances by the pi5)ils^ and ethnic food. Ihe second Fair was held on the 
pronises of a public school, the Decatur school in Chicago, in which six- 
graders fron both the public and ethnic schools participated. Ihe program 
of the second Fair was satiev*at different frcm the first. . Since the four 
nationalities represented in the Consortium i:ise four different alphabets, 
each student coiiLd get a nametag only by finding school mates who could 
write his name on it in those four alphabets. The highlight of the pro- 
gram at Decatur was a folk-costume fashion show vMch served as a fraitework 
giving the children information about the four ethnic grotjps involved, 
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Besides the ethnic .food served to children, there was a sing-along -in te r- 
lude: the children from ethnic schools sang a 'translation of an Aterican 
song in the language of their origin, \^^hile the rest of the students 
sang the song's refrain in English. 

In the field of comiunication among oonrrunities and institutions, it 
was primarily the Advisory Oouncil, ccnposed of the representatives of 
the ODnsortium itiottDers, the UICC and the Illinois Office of Educatic.u. U)--t 
served as a meeting ground and exchange point of ideas on ethnic educa- 
tion. A similar clearinghoiose of ideas, but on a larger scale, was a 
^ conference organized by the Project on Ethnic Schools in Chicago. Par- 
ticipants included representatives of ethnic educational organizations 
a.]d institutions, together with public school teachers concerned with 
ethnic studies. Hie speakers represented Spertus College of Ji:daica, 
Illinois Office of Education, Chir;.igo Board of Education, Chicago Main 
Public Library and Ljyola and DePaul Chiversities. Ihey addressed them- 
selves to the problems of teacher training in ethnic studies, public 
school systan's stjpport of Sat^.irday schools, resource collections at the 
pxoblic libaries, and futiare prospects of ethnic studies in American public 
schools, 

Maedless to say, the futi^re of ethnic s"hjdies in i^^merica will depend 
primarily on the comtitment of ethnic groLps to their own cultural, heritage. 
Hiis in turn will resiiLt from the general public's understanding of the 
intrinsic values of such studies. It is superficial to say that ethnic 
studies are limited to the promotion of ciiLtural diversity, adding color 
and variety to our technologically standardized society. Ethnic education 
has a deeper meaning, both for society as such and for individuals v*o live 
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in it. It is in the interest of a healthy society to foster psychologi- 
cally well-adjusted individuals. One of the basic aspects of individual 
adjustment is the conc^t of idantity. Ethnic education can help the 
individual define hiinself by helping him find answers to such existential 
questions as "Who am I?" "VJhere do I belong?" "What are rty cultural 
roots?" and by linJcing the individual to a connunity in vAiich he or she 
has a lifelong membership. 

Ethnic education can also promote a person's formulation of signifi- 
cant social goals vAiich are usvally an outgrowth of intimate involvatent 
in ocnmiunity life, ihe nalaise of affluent post-industrial societies 
has often been attributed to a void created by a lack of socially itean- 
ingful goals and activities. IMortunately, American education has been 
preoccupied with the concept of ethnocentricity for much too long. Ethnic 
education which by its very nature is not ethnocentric, that is, which 
does not single out one ethnic r.TO'jp as better and therefore worthier of 
effort than all otners, but widch embodies the reality and problems of 
our American pluralistic society—can help fill this void by providing the 
individual with a framework in which his social actions becoiE neaningful 
to his own cultural heritage and thus becore a source of personal pride 
and dignity, ihe individual will be assured that in his ethnic coninunity 
he will be. visible as a man, rather than be drowned in a huge and iirperson- 
al sea. 

• And finally, ethnic education is a value in itself. While our tech- 
nological society prototes acquisition of skiUs and knowledge applicable 
to some productive ends, ethnic education is in the realm of humanistic 
studies which serve man as man, and not man as a well-prograiitned machine. 
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In this respect^ each person^ regardless of his or her relationship to 
an ethnic group, ..can benefit by acquiring knowledge of various cultures ^ 
various vorld views and philosophies of life. Such education widens the 
horizons of choices that a person makes on his or her daily journey toward 
a rich and significant existence. 

With such considerations in mind^ we have corpleted this project 
vmder the aegis of the Chicago Consortium for Inter-Ethnic Curriculum 
Development. 

Daria Markus 
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Qie of the main goals of the Chicago Oonsortitm for Inter-Ethnic 
Curriculum Developnnent Project has been to develop materials in ethnic 
studies dealing with the four national groi^)s of the Oonsortium — Greeks ^ 
JewSf Lithuanians y and Ukraiixians. Ihe matarials have been designed for 
upper elementary grades 5-8, in such a way that they coiiLd be inserted 
into the current curriculum. The authoirs have concentrated on two main 
thanes: 1) contributions of an ethnic grovp to Anerican life and 2) the 
relationship of an ethnic groip to its horteland. 

Insertion of any materials into a current Anerican-school curriculum 
poses the question as to v*iat curriculum shoiiLd be chosen, since curriculxrns 
vary not only from state to state but from one school district to another. 
Nevertheless, there are certain topics that are dealt with in all schools, 
regardless of their locations or academic policies. Upon examination of 
several curriculum guides in the Social Sciences, we have selected the 
following topics as appropriate contexts for the Ethnic Heritage Studies 
materials: 

1. Early settlement of Piter ica 

2. Mass immigration 

3. Cultural patterns in Europe and the U.S.S.R. 

4. Conflicts within the Nation 

5. Challenge of an Interdependent World 

The above topics have been chosen frcni the Chicago Public Schools 
Social Sciences Curriculum Guides. We are aware, howevex, th-at such topics 
may not be taught in other school districts on the sane grade level that 
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they are taught in Chicago. Vfe hesitated, therefore, to designate grade 
levels for selected lessons. Vfe have left it for each teacher to deter- 
mine when and how the materials are to be used. For a siinilar reason, 
we have not indicated v*ether the lessons shoiold be r^roduced and dis- 
tributed to students, or vdiether the teacher should relate the content • 
material to the class. Olie materials are in ring-binders for rtaximum 
flexibility and the Content part of each lesson is separated frcm other 
sections, sixdi as Introduction, Activities and Evaluation Questions. 
Hence the teacher is left at liberty to reproduce and distribute the mat- 
erial among students or to relate it orally, in conjunction with regular 
subject matter. 

As, in the course of our work, we kept narrowing and refining the 
various themes of our subject matter, we formulated sate guidelines which 
may be useful for teachers as well. Wfe have decided, therefore, to share 
thsn with you: 

a. Ihfi most significant contribution of any ethnic grov?) is its 
integration into American life. Therefore, the various ways and 
means of integration of an ethnic groi^) into the mainstream of 
American life shoiiLd be enumerated and discussed. 

b. Brphasis shoiiLd be placed on the groi:?) or community as such, and 
not on individuals. It does not mean that individuals shoiiLd be 
ignored. But in American society gifted individuals have always 
had relatively easy access to the country's resources and have 
found fewer obstacles on their way to integration into the main- 
stream than did etlinic groi^js. Moreover, often the price that an 
individual has paid for achievement and recognition in Anerican 
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scxaety was his identification with and Icayalty to an ethnic 
groi?>. Therefore, persons chosen to illustrate individual con- 
tributions to American society should be those vto have also 
retained their ethnic identity, 
c. Ihe theme of the relationship of an Aiterican ethnic group to its 
homeland can be broached frcm a number of angles. We think 
that within the context of these materials the irost significant 
approach is to regard such a relationship in terms of ethnic 
identity , in other words, the symbolic manifestations of .'ethni-^ 
cily. The processes through which ethnic identification is pro- 
moted, in itself constitutes the relationship of a given Prorican 
ethnic groip to its homeland. Here should be included such 
factors as language, religion, folk art, customs, oomiunity issues, 
and education. 

In what ways can the above themes be integrated into a current i^^^er- 
eletentary-grade curriciiLum? The possibilities are by no means limited 
to social studies? they embrace a wide range of subjects: art, music, 
literature, religion, even sciences and physical education. But in ^/iew 
of time and resources, we have decided to concentrate oxxr planning only on 
social studies, finding than the most suitable context for a variety of 
topics. Thus we have chosen, arbitrarily, the topics from the Chicago 
Public Sc±ools Curriculum Guide which have alreacfy listed here, and 
matched them with topics in ethnic studies: 
Topics in Public Schoo l 

CXimculum Guides Ethnic Stncties Tbpics 

a. contributions of ethnic groi:ps or their 
integration into American life. 

EKLC 
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b. the relationship of ethnic groips to their 
hateland or their ethnic identity* 
!• Early Settlers a. The settlement of Anerican territories by 

early irtinigrants during various periods of 
Modem itaerican history was a major contri- 
bution. While the number of settlers and 
periods of settlement h^s differed from nation 
to nation f all of the represented ethnic 
groips did contribute to e:5)loration and early 
settlement. 

b. The chosen oortpanion lessons., for the Early 
Settlers topic show the relationship) of ethnic 
groips to their respective hamelands by des- 
cribing the feasts and celebrations character 
is tic of each ethnic groi^). The ancient cus- 
tans and traditions that have been preserved 
in church and civic celebrations form a con- 
tinioity in ethnic identity ^ since they have 
changed but little through the times. The way 
the early settlers celebrated Christmas or 
Passover some three hundred years ago is still 
very much the way these feasts are celebrated 
in ethnic oormiunities today. 
2. B.u l di n g a New 'Nation a. Each ethnic group had several phases of mass 
Mass Imnaigration immigration. Each phase differed fran the 

others in causes ^ circumstances ^ caliber of 
iirmigrantSy and projected goals in the United 
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states. Consequently y each pliase contribu:- 
ted to the growth of America in its own 
particular way. If the achievements of 
ethnic gxo\jps in their various phases of itn- 
itdgration are to be measvirfed not excliosively 
in terms of absolute results^ but in tenrts of 
effort (where these groi5)s started and vAiere 
they are now) ^ such achievements are indeed 
impressive y both to the determination of the 
people and to the i^iErican democratic system 
that has provided opportunities for imnigrants. 
b. Mass immigration at the turn of the century was 
largely ocnposed of villagers v*io brouc^t with 
them their folk culture tradition. PoUc cul- 
tures are the matrix of ethnicity ^ on which 
all national cultures developed. In Aterica 
certain aspects of folk cultures have been pre- 
served not becavise of their functional iirpor- 
tanoe in an industrial society but because they 
serve as means of preservation and manifestation 
of ethnic identity. 

3. Cultural Patterns ; 

Europe and U.S.S.R . a. Ihree groi?)s — Greeks^ Lithuanians and Ukrain- 
ians — all trace thjeir origin, to European regions. 
Many members of the Jewish groi:^^ although rec- 
ognizing Israel as their ancestral homeland ^ also 
trace their backgrounds to various Eastern 
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European countries, v\4iere they lived for 
generations . 

For this topic we have chosen lessons on 
individuals whose origins are in European 
countries and vto have contributed in a sig- 
nificant way to American life, vMle preserving 
their ethnicity, 
b. Ihe menory of cultural roots is often perpetu- 
ated by ethnic groips in Anerica through 
teaching children the history of their ances- 
tral hoceland. Historical conscioxisness plays 
an iirportant role in the retention of ethnic 
identity. It does not necessarily have to be 
school-book history, consisting of successions 
of dates and events. Often it is throuc^ tales, 
legends and epic folk songs that children 
learn to emulate and respect the values that 
the historical consciousness of their ethnic 
group has preserved. 

For the main lessons under this heading we have 
chosen a brief historical outline of the home- 
land of each ethnic groip treated. Wb have 
endeavored to incorporate those events and per- 
iods that a child belonging to a particular 
ethnic groip is most likely to know. 

Oonf licts Within 

the Nation a. Social conflicts can stem fron confrontations 
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of opposing principles. Ihey also can stem 
fron misunderstancaingr ignorance ^ stubbomessr 
or 3iarrcw-inindedness. A pluralistic society 
such as oursr is susc^tible to the latter kind 
of conflicts f siirply because its iteniDers find 
it dif f iciiLt to distinguish between the dif- 
ferent and the divisive • While diversity can 
be stiirtalatingf cSynamiCr cmd creative r divi- 
siveness is paralyzing and often dangerous* 
That is vfe have chosen ethnic oa munities 
as an exaitple. On the surface they may appear 
to dissent from Arerican society and thus^ 
introduce an element of divisiveness, but 
actually th^ serve as very iitpDrtant and sound 
units of organization of the larger plucalistic 
society, . - ' , 

It nay also ^>pear 'that ethnic, oortinunitiesr with 
their factions, and interest groipsr ^re divis- • 
ive within their internal organization. But 
although issues within the ccmmunity change ^ one 
still observeii a ceirtain continuity of orienta- 
tion within the ethnic oomnunity. Qie bcisis 
of sx:ich continuity is the oOTinunity's concern 
for its homeland, Therefore ^ have chosen for 
the main lessons in this cycle the topic of 
Independence Day celebrations by the given 
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ethnic cxmiunities* But by "Jndespendence 
Day" we do not mean the Arerican Independence 
Day^ but that of their hotelands. Ihese cele- 
brations always reflect the current issues 
within the ocnniunities* 

The Challenge of an 

Interdependent tforld a. In the United States, many cultural worlds 

have ocnie together and have met the challenge 
of productive and interdependent co-existenoe. 
Ifere the key to success is the Bill of Ri^ts. 
It provides people with access to the country's 
political and economic resoiarces and guarantees 
them freedom of choice which, in taom, permits 
thai to shape their destinies and to preserve 
their ethnic identities. 

In many ways the United States may be considered 
as a predecessor of the future world vAiere dif- 
ferent nations will arrive at ever closer in- 
terdependence stiinulated mainly by technological 
process. Respect for hianan rights will be 
crucial in such a world. Ethnic groips, famil- 
iar with situations, both in their homelands 
and here, in v*iich human rights are threatened, . 
contribute in their own way to the welfare of 
the future world. Iheir concejrn for human 
rights is the topic of the lessons in this 
section. 
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b. VJhen on the one hand, human rights provide a 
coninon ground for all people, on the other 
they encourage healthy variety and diversity. 
For instance, if the right to self-e^^ression 
is equally accorded to all people, it fellows 
that people will avail themselves of a large 
variety of choices among languages. It is 
finally the right to choose what language to 
speak as long as oanntunication is established 
that is the essence of human rights. 
Et±nic groi^js in Aierica exist and thrive be- 
cause they have chosen to preserve their cul- 
tural heritage. What aspects of their 
respective heritage they have chosen to pre- 
serve and how they go about it is the thote 
of lessons under this heading. Sirice religion 
and language are the two most irtportant factors 
in ethnic identity, they were selected as 
points of concentratdLon in the itain lessons. 

Bie materials are divided into main lessons and si:pplCTentary lessons. 
In addition to the content itself, the main lessons contain (a) Itelated 
atopics, in conjunction with v4iich the infontation can be used; (b) the 
Behavioral Objective; (c) an introduction to the concept of multi-culture 
alism in America; (d) Bridge Questions linking the concept of multi-cultur- 
alism and the lesson content; (e) Suggested Activities; (f) Evaluation 
Questions. The sijpplemental lessons contain only the Itelated Ibpics, and 
the Behavioral Objective in addition to the content. 
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All the itain lessons^ regardless of the given ethnic group^ have 
identical Introductions on the concept of imiLti--culturalisrny the sane 
Bridge Questions, and the same Suggested Activities. The repeti.tion of 
the same naterial in each booklet is intended to facilitate the use 
of the materials s^)arately and/or oorparatively. If the teacher wants 
to introduce similar material dealing with different ethnic groips, then 
the same Introduction and Si:^gested Activities should serve all of than. 
.Evaluation Question, however, refer to the lesson content which varies 
according to the given ethnic group. It follows that the Evaluation 
Questions themselves vary. 

There are several ways in which the materials can be used: 

1. They can be used independently for each ethnic groip. The basic 
facts and m^s at the beginning of each booklet will provide the 
teacher with additional information, as well as suggest sources 
for obtaining more facts. While each lesson is written in such a 
way that it can be used individually without references to others, 
the lessons on a single ethnic groi?), takai together, contain 
enough material to provide adequate information on the ways in 
which the groip has integrated into American life, v*iile' at the 
same time retaining its ethnic identity. 

2. The teacher can use the materials coiparatively. This is especially 
true, of the main lessons, since they share oonron topics, while at 
the same time providing specific information concerning each group. 

3. All lessons can be used indi^/idually v*ienever the teacher finds them 
appropriate for insertion into the curriculum. 
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4* If the teac±er wants to introduce an ethnic diitension into the 
discussion of a current topic in American studies^ an Index at 
the end of tl-^ Teacher's Manual lists such specific topics for 
his or her convenience. Ihe teacher may make reference to ethnic 
materials either for additional information or as an illustration 
of a point in his or her discussion. 

' I'.^i'i/e also developed audio-visual aids in addition to and in con- 
junction with the abDve materials. These can be used either by the whole 
class at the same time or, in the case of slide collections, individiriLly 
students working on special projects. The audio-visual material are: 

a. Four color video tapes on the folk dances of each of the foiar 
ethnic groips. Ihe tapes also contain interviews with the dancers 
regarding their ethnic affiliations. Ihe conversations are ireant 
to show how biculturalism and bilingualism works in the daily 
lives of these American-bom yoimg people. The video tapes have 
been made during dress rehearsals of the dancing groips, on the 
pronises of various ethnic organizations, in order to provide an 
air of authenticity and informality. 

b. Four collections of approxiitiately 50 slides eacla, one on each 
ethnic groip. A script has been provided for those teachers v*xd 
want to e:q)lain the slides thonselves. A tape cassette, dealing 
with the historical background of each ethnic group both in the 
honeland and here in America, has also been included. 

c. A collection of 15 slides, a script and a tape cassette, showing 
students how to make a Ukrainian Easter egg. This iton will be 
especially i:iseful in art classes. 
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In tlie Tteacher's Manual you will find two articles as part of the 
Instructional Materials. Che is by Professor Ihomas Kbchman; it deals 
with the problCTS involved in the retention of ethnic identity and the 
preservation of ethnic oxinunities in the Uhited States. Another is an 
outline for a class discussion^ introducing the concept of multi-cultur- 
alism to the students. The above articles are to serve both the student 
and the teacher as an introduction to the Ethnic Heritage in Arerica 
materials* 

And new a final and very irrportant point. The teacher can add 
lessons of his own on any of the four ethnic groups we are dealing with. 
Also, using the model developed by our Project^ the teacher can start 
similar ring-bound folders for other ethnic groi^^s not included in our 
selection. The teacher can even use our device of separating certain 
sections of the materials : yellcw pages for indicating American schools ' 
curriculum topics^ blue for ethnic groups contributions or integration 
into American life^ and pink sheets for topics dealing with ethnic groups' 
relationship to honeland or retention of ethnic identity in America. 
The students themselves could serve as resource persons in such a project. 
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PROBLEMS IN MSiP.^TIANINS ETHNIC GBCXJP IDENTITY AND CX3HESICN 

When the immigrants fron various parts of Europe came to this country, 
they brought with than a diverse linguistic and cultural heritage. But 
in a land that was not theirs, they were faced with the age-old problan of 
all inmigrants: how to preserve the patterns of the old world, while 
adapting themselves to the patterns of the new. 

Hie pressures of the larger society here in the ISiited States atteitp- 
ted to weaken the ties to the "old country. " Better jobs were available 
to those who had alread y relinquished those vestiges that tied them to 
their native land. President Theodore Roosevelt said in 1919: "ihere is 
no roan for divided allegiance here. Any nan who says he is an Merican 
and scmething else also, isn't -u.. Aiierican at all Vfe ha^^ room but for 
one language hexe, cuid that is the English language, for we intend to see 
that the crucible turns our people out of Americans, of Anvsrican national- 
ity, and not as dwellers in a polyglot boarding house." 

Faced with hostility and discrimination, inmigrants quickly got the 
message to "be Anerican!" Practically, inmigrants could acconplish this 
in two ways; the first was by engaging in the process of assimilation, or 
more accurately, dissimilation: losing those aspects of the old-vrorld 
language and cultiure that identified them as "foreigners," while simultan- 
eously acquiring such English language skills as woiiLd make than more useful 
in America. The other way immigrants coiiLd generally demonstrate their 
gratitude to the new country that accepted them, namely by working hard, 
accepting low wages, doing the hazardous jobs that the already established 
work force did not want to do. While all iimdgrants were conpelled to take 
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the secxmd path and many also agreed to choose the first, nost neverthe- 
less did their best to preserve, rather than surrender, their old-world 
culture. They sought refuge "airong their own kind, they settled together 
in ocninunities, frequently around parishes or synagogues. There they 
carried on their religious practices, set up ethnic schools, spoke their 
language and otherwise maintained the way of life they had brought with 
them. 

tfevertiielfiss, problems relating to the maintenance of ethnic identity 
and group cohesion affected this group too, especially among the second 
and third generation. Young people began to move up into the middle class, 
%*ere personal identity is defined in terms of one's professional status 
or incatie level, rather than upon one's ethnicity. In this respect, middle- 
class values conpeted with ethnic traditions in organizing social networks. 
That is to say, as soon as fandlies from ethnic working-class backgrounds 
ijtproved their inccras level, they would leave the cqmrnunity which was 
often organized according to coitmon ethnic or religioi:is ties, and move into 
neighborhoods that were organized on the basis of inccne levels. This 
event\:ally led to the disintegration of the "old neighborhood": people 
frcm different groups moved in to inhabit houses and apartments left 
Qipty by those who had recently left. 

Those who have moved away often wish to retain a sense of catmonity 
from their suburban retreats, ihey must do so by neans of the telephone 
and autcmcoile. Carmunication beocmes planned and selective. The random 
encounter among friends that was possible when people lived down the block 
or next door all but disappears. In this way the fabric of the comiunity 
begins to weaken. 
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Of coxarse this pattern is not inevitable. Other factora can vrork 
to reverse it^ such as rene^^.iinmigration fron the honeland. Ukrainian 
and litiivLciiiian ocninunitieSf for exanpler were replenished by a large wave 
of inmigxation ax.tei: Vbrld War II, Eiese new arrivals revitalized com- 
iraxiity li.fe and awak3ned ethnic and national consciousness through a 
renewed cultural and spiritual connection with the original homaland. 
Greek camiunities experience a constant influx of newcorrers fron the hare- 
land. Similarly^ the pattern can be changed by several families leaving 
one area and settling in middle-class neighborhoods as a grovp, rather 
than indi^)endentlyr as Jews Iiave done both within the Chicago area and in 
their migration to the subxarbs^ thus creating several "camiunities." 

But the problems of maintaining a groip icSentity and solidarity are 
not only a result of external pressures. They are also affected by the 
criteria that the members themselves use to define their distinctiveness 
as an ethnic groip. Hem again we are faced with two kinds of criteria: 
those that people inherit as a fact of births a shared nationality or 
religion r and those that people achieve through sane kind or performance. 
Thusr in the first sense r one is a "Ukrainian" or "Lithuanian" by being 
bom in Ukraine or Lithi:iania of Ukrainian or Lithiaanian (Christian) parents. 
Oie is a "Ukrainian" or "Lith\:anian" or "Greek r" in the second sense/ by 
speaking the language and otherwise actively participating in the cannunity. 
lirw while most ethnic groi?>s use both sets of criteria in determining groip 
membership r they do not necessarily attach to both the same degree of inpor- 
tance. For exaitple, viiile performance criteria obviously exist to daron- 
strate one's ties to the Jewish ocmtunity (circurr:u.sion^ Pc:a:/Bat Mitzvahr 
religious holiday observance ^ etc.)^ the fact of v^ther one is or is not 
a Jew is determined at birth* As the Judaica states (p. 567) even with 
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rejjpect to circumcision^ vrfiich many Jews consider to be one of the irost 
sacred rituals spiritually binding Jews to eadi other in a sense of . cart- 
munity: "Circumcision ... is not a sacramentr and any child bom of a 
Jewish mother is a Jew vrfiether circumcized or not.".. 

Other grovps^ however ^ may place greater antphasis on perfontance 
crLteriar for exaitple^ the ability to speak the language. Such is the case 
in Ukrainian and Lithuanian oontnunitieSo Wfe must recognize, however, 
that the greater reliance on perfoxmance criteria as a basis for main- 
taining ethnicity for sane irrmigrant grovps is a consequence of their 
separation from their natiA;e land. At hone one's national identity does 
not have to be "proven" through perfon^^ance; in the United States , for 
exairple, we are not conscious of "behaving as an American does." Yet 
v^re we to be separated from oiir honeland in a context v*iere there existed 
a multiplicity of other nationalities or even just one other ctoninant one, 
then our language and culture w^uld begin to serve as tlie basis of group 
identification. Ihis is true even of American toiorists in a foreign country. 
Wherever great iirportance is attached to speaking tirie language , however, 
problems arise anong members of the second-and-third generation imndgrants 
who often use the language less and less. It f allows that to continue to 
ertphasize language as the primary basis of ide: city formation and oortinunity 
participation vould tend to discredit and alienate those ^ can no longer 
satisfy the group's performance requirements. When this occurs ^ group 
life itself is threatened , for all groijps require population renewal in 
order to survive. 

But, of course, language need not be the principal basis of groi:p 
cohesion or identity formation. Jewish identity is not dependent upon a 
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comtDR language? also the Irish seem to have been aible to maintain a 
sense of ethnic icJentity independent of speaking Irish Gaelic. Thus, the 
problera of ethnic group survival is as much an internal af feir as it is 
eff^acted \y/ forces outside the control of the group. For exaitple^ if the 
perfoniance criteria for groi:p merrbership are not being met by a sizeable 
portion of the uouiuunity population whom the group cannot afford to lose, 
then it might become necessary for the group to .'shift its eaiphasis to 
those aspects of identity that are less linked to performance, and relate 
more to people's origins. Or the group might want to change criteria 
within the performance category that presently seirve to define group neib- 
bership. For exaitple, the group could take into account that its members 
often intHrmany with those frcm outside the group- by changing the criteria 
that both parents need to have been msnbers, to only one parent needing 
to have been a mattoer, for their children to be accepted into the grdup. 
Or other criteina ooxiLd serve to link members to each other spiritually, 
such as cannon religious observances or participation in different foims 
of cultural ea^ression — song festivals, choir singing, or folk art and 
dance. Such new criteria may even include current social and pC'litical 
attitudes: Ukr a i n i an and Lithuanian Americans currently oppose the Aner- 
ican foreign policy concept of "detente" with the Soviet Union. 

It is important to note th'it the maintenance of an ethnic boundary, 
which centers on the sense that a person is part of a group that is dif- 
ferent from other groups, can be built upon several criteria. Tb know 
what these criteria are and to define their significance to a group are 
among the most inportant things that one can learn about that group: they 
tell us not only what serves as the basis of identity formation and main- 



tains groip solidarity, but also v4aat are the chances for the grovp to 
survive as a distinct' ethnic identity. 



Tharas Itochinan 
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THE mm CF TEE GftME IS DEMX3?ACY 

Transmitting the Concept of Et±nicity and Cultural Pliiralism 
of American Society in a Classroom Setting 



Ask the students to talk about the rights tliat the American Consti- 
tution gi^arantees the citizens of the United States. Wake a list of these 
rights on the blackboard e.g.: freedom of speech 

freedcm of religion 
freedom to hold private property 
freedom to life, liberty and the piorsiiit 
of happiness, etc. 
To show the students the meaning of the constitutional rights in 
practical terms, ask than vdiat vould make then happiest at this iratent. 
Collect several answers - no honework 

- a ticket to a rock concert or a ballgame 

- a trip to Disneyland 

Select one of the more popular items, e.g. "no hsmework" and ask the 
students what they would do to achieve that end. Oliere are many response 
possibilities - forget school 

- ask the teacher not to give any homework 

- ask an older brother or sister to do the honework for 
the student 

Point out to the students that they have stated different goals and 
cone tp with different suggestions for the pursuit of happiness. Ehphasize 
the fact that their suggestions for attaining a goal differed from each 
other, even vMle the goal was the same, no homework. Ihen e:q)lain that 
not every means of attaining one's goal, even if their goals were identical, 
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would vork equally well for every individual. Regardless of the fact 
if the long run it v^uld be a wise decision to ask one's older brother to 
do your hatevork for yoUf a student who chooses such an alternative has 
to have an older brother to begin vd.th. Ihose wtio do not have onepbb- 
viously cannot solve the problem in this way. Luickily^ there are other 
ways to solve the problem of honework. And whcvt the constitutional rights 
do for us is to gxiarantee us the right to set \jp our goals and choose the 
best means to obtain them. 

Does this mean that everybody can do what he or she wants to do? 
Obviously not. Constitutional rights are EQUAL RIGHTS^ that is, rights 
shared with other persons, ^fe must respect the freedom of other people 
while protecting our own. If I want to talk all the time and will not 
let anybocfy else talk, what happens to the freedaa of speech of other 
people? Tb share rights means to make ooprpratdses. Just as in a game, so 
in society, we establish certain rules or laws by which we must abide if 
we are going to play a fair game. 

Ihese rules or laws are necessaiy because ^>?e do not exist as indi- 
viduals only for and by oiorselves. Vfe live with other people and depend 
on them for survival. Ihe people we depend on most are those closest to 
us— our family, through our family we become a part of a larger cotmunity 
which has evolved certain rules and values, based on the experience of 
past generations and embodied in customs, traditions, and goals. Oormiun- 
ities, like individiaals , have different goals and different means of 
attaining chem. 

Vlhen we talk about ethnic ccmnunities, we must ronanber that the word 
ethnos in Greek means "a people." Members of an ethnic coinnunity share 
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the oastonsr traditions^ and goals that have historically e^x>lved over 

r"'^ 

a long period of time and havg^'been passed c;n frcm generation to generation. 

In what ways do ethnic cannunities differ frcm each other and from 
American society at large? Dononstrate the problem by asking the follow- 
ing suppleanentary questions: 

- Wiien i-Du were bom^ did yoior parents have any special vay of welccming 
you into this world? Did they bring you to church to be baptized? Or 
were you circumcised? Did they give a party to show you off to rela- 
tives and friends? 

- When you get raarriedr will your marriage ritual be a special one? Will 
you have a special cake baked for this occasion? Wfear a special dress? 
Go to a special church to have the ceremony perfonned? 

- Does your family celebrate special feasts? Does it celebrate cotttDn 
feasts r such as Christmas , in a special way? 

- Is there a language^ or at least special words you use v*ien oonttunicating 
with your family or friends, which would not be generally understood by 
people down the street? 

That is how ethnicity manifests itself. It is a very personal and 
individual matter. It is expressed at the most inportant manents of 
hunan life— birth, marriage and deatti. But the very word "ethnicity" 
( ethnos - people) means many individuals. Thus ethnicitj.)^ refers to a 
ocnmunity of people,. And as a oartinunity, . . they must possess certain 
things in camon that will keep individuals together: cotrDn language or 
means of coitinunication, cuiiiun beliefs and oomron ways to manifest these 
beliefs in feasts and celebrations, and also a ocnnbn historical experience. 

What is a historical e:q)erience and \Aiy is it inportant? Animals do 
not possess a historical experience. You can teach your dog all kinds of 
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trickSr but he will never be able to pass than on to his offspring. Only 
men and vonen pass on acquired skills and knowledge to their children. A 
human being does not have to learn everything frcm scratchy in tiial-and- 
error situations. Ws learn frcm the e:jq)erience of others^ modifying it 
and building upon it according to our own needs. Usually the experiences 
that were of value to human beings long ago are passed on from one genera- 
tion to another through a process we call education. Thus every ne^m 
human baby does not have to start his or her life in the primitive exis- 
tence of the Stone ^ge^ but can enjoy the fruits of an advanced civilization 
v*uch is a product of the historical e:5)erience of mankind. 

B5>eriences are influenced by many factors — climate , geographical 
locations r natural resources r political situations, etc. Groips or connun- 
ities who had different experiences evolved different patterns of adjustment 
to their environment. Wa call such patterns national cultures. Ihe 
United States has many different ethnic gi:oi?)s with different historical 
e:?)eriences behind them. As a result, many different cultural systems have 
been preserved in this country. Therefore, we refer to the itoerican 
society as multi-cultural or pluralistic. 

Vfovld it not be better if we got rid of all those differences? Vfe 
would then be icoze similar to each other and thus irore unified as the 
American nation. We certainly could make laws that would prohibit differ- 
ent cultures in this country. \<lhy shouldn't we all do thongs in the sane 
way, behave in the sawa manner? Even if it would itean wearing the sane 
clothes, eating the sane food at the same tine and doing all things exactly 
alike? Obviously, this would be physically iitpossible. But even if it 
were possible, would we want to do it? ^\hat would we gain and what would 
we lose by it? 
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If we fly to tlie moon, watch pictures frcm Mars, ride in a Oorvette 
or eat ioe cream, it is becaiase there have been so many people developing 
different things, discovering different things, experiencing different 
things, and sharing tham with others. If you had to discover everything 
for yourself, frcm the wheel to the supersonic jet, where would you be? 
WDuld you be lucky enough to get as far as the vAieel? It is becaiase we 
are different as individuals, families, oonmunities, societies, nations 
perceiving and creating different things in the world about us, that we 
have made such progress as mankind. Differences are stimulatiiig, pro- 
voking, and inspiring. For instance, what makes an artist great? It 
is his or her ability to see things differently from the rest of the 
people and make the people aware of the possibilities of fresh perceptions. 

It is good to have these differences as long as we know how to share 
them, instead of using them against one another. This brings us to the 
beginning of our discussion. In America we know how to use our differences, 
for we have a set of rules for this game called "constitutional rights." 
Wa only have to ranamber that these rights have not been designed to make 
us as much alike as possible, but to help us preserve our differences as 
a inportant tool for mankind's progress. 

And now direct this summarizing question to your class: If we do 
share our differences, will they not of necessity finally disappear, be- 
cause we shall select the best traits fron each gracp, and let the others 
fall into disijse? lb share differences does not mean to becone alike. 
Vfe cannot do and be many things at once: we have to make our choices. 
Different people will make different choices, influeiiced by considerations 
for their families and the comiunities they belong to. The inportant thing 



. right now is that we do not make choices only for the sake of beccming 
alike, or different, but for the sake of inproving our lives. 
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G = Greek Materials 

J = Jewish Materials 
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Civil War, U53 
Golanbijs, J15 
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Concern for Civil Rights, G98 
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Diaspora, J24 
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'Dreyfus Affair, J65 
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Wtmens' Rights, J82 
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